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THE WHITE LADY. 


Visitors to the Switzerland of England 
(Lynton and Lynmouth) will be familiar 
with the wonderful apparition that is to 
be seen by day and also by 
light. Coming from Lee Abbey—just as 
you leave the Lodge gate and the famous 
Valley of Rocks (immortalised by Black- 
more in “ Lorna Doone*’’) and the Castle 
Rock, and near the top is seen the work 
of nature—silhouetted against the sky a 
jagged aperture in the Rock; a perfect 
figure of what appears to be A WHITE 
LADY. Let us call her Mother Meldrum. 
| sometimes wonder why Blackmore did 
not apply this name to the freak in the 
cliff. Those who have seen the ghostly 
apparition at night, in particular, will 
agree it reminds one of the picture of 
“Old Mother Hubbard.” 


moore 
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my privilege to accomplish for the 
heavily-taxed upper ‘len from every rank 
of the Peerage downwards. Castles built 
in the air come to nought, just as the 
White Lady of the Cliff. They keep 
spending money on the overtures of land 
agents or auctioneers, who prepare elah- 
orate and costly catalogues and adverts. 
ot ancestral homes. Burdens become 
heavier, hopes vanish, and disappear like 
old Mother Meldrum of the Valley ot 
Rocks. Once again the writer is tuning 
up and the band will soon begin to play, 
and, again, harping on the one string 
with which you are so familiar—poor old 
Shrager of antique furniture fame paid 
a jeweller not far trom here £72,000 for 
a row of pearls, during the boom it is 
{ruc. Then came the slump.  Shrager 
borrowed from his bankers. When he 
was unable to repay the 








You see the clear-cut out- 
line of the face, bonnet, 
waist, and skirt, and 
below the feet clearly 
defined, but as you wend 
vour Way towards the 
*© Devil’s’ Cheesewring ’ 
on your way to Lynton, 
slowly, but surely, the 
apparition disappears. | 
have seen Syntax at 
Land’s End—and_ freaks 
in other parts of Eng- 
land. Our school books 
tell us how Sierra Leone 
in West Africa derived 
its name, but have never 
seen anything so life-like 
that slowly vanishes at 
each step taken in the 








bankers sold the necklace 
they held as seeurity for 
£18,000, making a net loss 
of £54,000. I will accept 
any challenges to dis- 
prove this statement. One 
has only to turn up the 
TIMES LAW REPORTS 
for confirmation. The 
creditors would probably 
have secured a much 
higher price and made a 
much smaller loss had it 





heen sold at the Picca- 
dilly Auction Rooms. 
Some hankers and some 


lawyers still stick in the 
same old rut and favour 
friends, which, to my 
mind, does not justify the 





beautiful Valley of Rocks. 
Recently, a lady of rank 
called on me at Calder for 
House with three rows 

of lovely pearls. She told me that a few 
days before she had visited a friend—who 
had been lying in a trance for some 
week—who kept on repeating ‘‘ White 
Lady, White Lady, beautiful White 
Lady, take your pearls to Mr. Hurcomh.” 
Before me, as I write, lies a single row 
brought in on the same day, which the 
fair owner expects me to sell in_ the 
next great sale for about £4,000, and, in 
all probability, will be sold for more. 
Reader, will you waive your sceptism just 
for once, and, believe me, there is not 
the slightest flavour of fiction in the 
foregoing. If you care to read the first 
and only Christmas story I have_ ever 
written, entitled “ What the Butler 
said ’—buy the Xmas number of TRUTH 
—although there is fiction mixed up with 
fact, Tae Spirit of the whole thing is 
True. It reflects exactly what has been 


Nine Chairs and Settee Sold 
£990. 


recommendation — espec- 
ially when an_ outside 
man who banks elsewhere 
secures at auction £325 
for a bracelet given to a Bishop for work 
in the Diocese, when the bank’s customer 
offered his Lordship only £95. The 
would-be purchasers probably looked at 
the spiritual Peer’s apron and_ gaiters 
and gathered he knew but little of 
commerce. But the donor of the brace- 
let had already given the Bishop some 
idea of its value, and fortunately the 
family lawyer was consulted—-the writer 
rang up, with the aforesaid result—over 
three times as much! 

Write for Brochure, ‘‘ Valuations, 
Values and Valuers,’ gratis. é 

Weekly Auction Sales of Pearls, Dia- 
monds, Emeralds, Old Silver, Sheffield 


Plate. No Buying-in Charges. Stamps 
purchased for cash. Parcels Safe and 
Registered Post. 


W. E. Hurcoms, Calder House (entrance 
1, Dover Street), Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


‘Phone: Regent 475. HURCOMB. 


1924. 
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Memorabilia. 
HE Church of St. Magnus-the-Martyr, 

one of the Wren churches, was re-opened 
on Dec. 15 after restoration and alterations. 
The Master and Court of the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, and’ representatives 
of the Royal Academy and the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects attended the re- 
opening service, at which the Bishop of Lon- 
don preached. The chief points of the work 
of restoration (directed by Mr. Martin 
Travers) are the removal of old box-pews of 
1830, and the re-seating, which has partly been 
done with the old wood; restoration to the 
pulpit of its carving and of the old sounding- 
hoard removed about 40 years ago; the removal 
of the modern walls over the vestibule screen ; 
the enlargement of the sanctuary by bringing 
forward the rails—old Sussex wrought-iron 
rails; the erection of a baptistery at the 
west end, and the removal of the font to it; 
the addition of two new main columns in the 
gap which, by the demolition of the west end, 
had lost its architectural significance; two 
new re-tables from the old woodwork of the 
church; two new altars; the Lord Mayor’s 
seat and the Bishop’s seat; an altar cross 
of nacre from Bethlehem and crucifix in the 
pulpit; the rebuilding of Jordan’s organ 
(for which he invented the swell in 1712), 
and the opening of the crypt for use. 


\\ the afternoon of Dee. 13 the 140th 

anniversary of the death of Samuel 
Johnson was celebrated by a memorial ser- 
vice at St. Clement Danes. The prayers 
read were taken from those composed by 
Johnson, and the lesson was from the Book 





Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, | 
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‘‘ Where shall wisdom be found ?’’ 
Mr. J. C. Squire, editor of Zhe London 
Mercury, recalled the service held there forty 
years ago to commemorate the centenary of 
Johnson’s death, and wished in common with 


| many others that the occasion might be made 


§8 U.S.A., including postage and two half- | 


| 


be sent either to London or to Wycombe: | 


an annual one. In his remarks on Johnson 
he dwelt on his character as a_ great 
Christian, and on the strength and vitality 
which made it impossible, in spite of the 
poverty and the frequent acute suffering 
which fell to his lot, ever to refer to him 
as ‘‘ poor Sam Johnson.’’ And he used the 


celebration as an argument against the 
destruction of City Churches. 
HE Marconi International Marine Com- 


munication Company have devised a 
new wireless set for lifeboats. The trans- 
mitting range of this, when fitted to the 
ordinary 26ft. lifeboat, is from 50 to 60 


| nautical miles assuming that the rescuing 





ship is fitted with a crystal receiver. The 
receiving range is 80 miles, from ‘‘ spark ”’ 
transmitter signals. For open boats the set 
is housed in a waterproof container weighing 
1 cwt., the set itself weighing roughly 2 ewt. 
The Times, whence we take these details, 
remarks that the apparatus performs more 
than is required by the new Mercantile 
Shipping Rules for Life-Saving Appliances 
which come into force next year. 
SHE autumn herring fishery season has 
been good this year—993,000 crans from 
the beginning of September to the end of 
November, as compared with 598,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1925. ‘* A cran,’’ 
Sir Herbert Morgan informs The Times 
(Dec. 15), ‘‘ is an ancient Celtic measure of 
fish in bulk, 5) crans being equal to a metric 
ton.’’ Twelve hundred steam-drifters were 
engaged in this fishing—an English-owned 
fleet of three hundred boats and the rest 
Scottish. The English started a month 
before the Scottish, and are still working as 
far south as the Sandettie Banks, but the 
Scottish fleet has gone home. The vast bulk 
of the herrings of this great harvest has 
been pickled in barrels for Continental con- 
sumption. Barrels to the number of 500,000 
have already been shipped, and at 60s. a 


barrel the value of the pickled herring this 


autumn £2,500,000. The herring are 
packed by women, who work with astonishing 
skill, grading the fish as they clean them, 
and packing each barrel symmetrically with 
fish of the same weight throughout. They 
earn on an average £90 to £100 per ‘‘crew’” 
of three women for ten weeks’ work. 


Is 
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HE honey-harvests of the last few years 

have not in general been good, and the 
present year ranks with them. But it is 
pleasant to think that bee-keeping is not im- 
portant only as producing returns of honey 
and wax. ‘The benefits coming from the 
fertilisation of fruit-blossoms by the bees far 
outweigh, it has been estimated, the value of 
the honey. 


HE foreign correspondent of The Irish 
Times tells of a woman burglar arrested 
by the French police in the act of attempt- 
ing to break into an apartment in the Latin 
quarter of Paris. She was clad in the con- 
ventional apache costume for house-breaking 
—black silk tights and a mask. While being 
taken to the police station she snatched a 
policeman’s revolver and wounded herself so 
seriously that she is reported to be dying. 


HE Benevolent Association this week 
selects twelve from among the most hard- 
up and infirm of the old London cab-drivers 
to receive a pension of £20 a year. Seventy- 
seven old men applied for it, most of them 
between 70 and 80 years of age. Nearly 
every one, The Manchester Guardian says in 
a pleasant article (Dec. 16) possesses a nick- 
name: there are ‘‘ Little 80 of London 
Bridge,’ ‘‘ Paddington Crutchy,’’ ‘‘ Ted 
Luck of St. James’s Square,”’ ‘Old Jim of 
the Law Courts’? — nicknames from the 
driver’s usual ‘‘pitch.’”’ Then there are a 
““Man in the Top-hat’’ and ‘‘ The Father 
Confessor,’’ whose names are past accounting 
for, and ‘‘ Nourishing Stout ’’ who was so 
called because he used to protect the nap of 
his silk hat with a dressing of stout. 
‘Little Prince’’ derives his name from his 
often having driven King Edward VIT when 
Prince of Wales—-whom he would refer to 
as ‘‘ The Gov’nor.’’ Once when the Prince 
offered him eighteen pence he demanded 
“‘half-a-bar.”?> This and ‘‘half-a-James”’ 
are obsolete slang for half-a-sovereign. 


ONGSHAW MOORS, belonging to the 
Duke of Rutland, are shortly to be sold. 
They cover between eleven and _ twelve 
thousand acres, and count as one of the best 
grouse moors in England. It was while 
staying at Longshaw that Lord John 
Manners, as Postmaster-General, received 
the first sixpenny telegram, despatched from 
the House of Lords to Hathersage, the 
nearest office, and thence conveyed to him. 


At Portmadoc County Court on Dec. 15 
(we quote from The Morning Post of the 
next day) there came up the story of how, 
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a year ago, a quarry clerk of Merioneth- 
shire sold to Messrs. Crowes, booksellers, at 
Wrexham, for fifteen shillings, no less a 
prize than a first edition of Gray’s * Elegy,’ 
The booksellers sold it for £470, and it has 
since been sold again for £1,550. The 
original owner entered a claim against 
Messrs. Crowes, who protested that their 
agent had purchased the book in ignorance 
of its real nature. It is satisfactory, how- 
ever, to record that the matter has now been 
settled by the payment of an acceptable 
sum. 


At a meeting of the Yorkshire Geological 
Society on Dec. 13 Mr. J. W. Stather 
read a paper upon the observation at Blea 
Wyke, near Scarborough, of peculiar marks 
on certain rocks, which marks turn out to be 
the tracks of a worm, which lived in the 
estuarine sands of the Jurassic Period, and 
has been hitherto unknown to geologists. 


HERE died on Dec. 15 at Ross-on-Wye 
Mrs, A. Harris who, if she had lived 
but twelve days longer would have reached 
her hundred and second year. She helped, 
The Yorkshire Post tells us, to toll the bell 
at All Saints’ Church, Hereford, on the 
death of William IV. 


At the sale of pictures by old masters at 
Christie’s on Dec. 12 the most interesting 
item was a portrait of a young man, in 
brown dress with breastplate and black cap, 
dated 1654 and signed Carel Fabritius. 
Fabritius is a rare master. He perished at 
the age of thirty-four, in the year he painted 
this portrait, by the explosion of a powder 
magazine. Record exists of something over 
a score of his works, but the picture at the 
sale has not till now been recorded. The 
vendor is Mr, T. A. Brewerton, of Man- 
chester, who had it by bequest from his 
mother, to whom it came from an aunt 
belonging to a family of Penrith, Cumber- 
land. It has been acquired, for the sum of 
6,300 guineas, by the National Gallery, which 
possesses another example of Fabritius 
formerly in Sir William Eden’s collection. 


THE collection of etchings by old masters 
formed by Edward Rudge (1763-1846) of 
which the discovery was reported in The 
Times on Nov. 25, is now being dispersed at 
Messrs. Christie’s. On Dec. 16 190 lots (of 
which all but 26 were Rembrandt etchings) 
produced £13,237 7s. Three Rembrandt 
etchings—-the ‘‘ Hundred Guilder Piece,” 
‘Christ before Pilate’ and ‘The Three 
Crosses ’—fetched 1,100 guineas apiece. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NEW LIGHT ON SOME EPISODES IN 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS OTWAY. 


(See ante, p. 421). 


3. ReLATIONS WITH ROCHESTER, SETTLE AND 
DRYDEN. 


| 


Downe’s note about Otway’s failure as 
an actor in the part of the Old King in Mrs, 
Behn’s ‘ Fore’d Marriage,’ and how “the 
full house put him to such a sweat, and 
tremendous agony, being dasht, spoilt him 
for an actor,” is well-known. Abandoning 
the idea of becoming an actor, he now tried 
his luck as a playwright. His first play, 
‘Alcibiades’ (1675) was a poor piece, and 
met with dubious success, but the next year 
he scored a splendid triumph with ‘ Don 
Carlos.’ In the preface to this play Otway 
speaks of his obligations to John Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester, who had established it in 
the good opinion of the King and the Duke 
of York. This is the beginning of the 
patronage of the michievous Earl, who for 
some time had considerable influence on our 
poet, though they quarrelled later. This 
episode is also interesting on account of the 
light it throws on the relationship existing 
between Otway and some contemporary 
writers, especially Dryden. We know how, 
before 1676, Rochester had ill-treated Dry- 
den, Settle and Crowne, by alternately pat- 
ronising and neglecting them. Eager for 
fresh conquests, he now fixed his eyes upon 
the youthful Otway, and for a while dazzled 
him with his fickle favours. The result of 
his machinations was that for a while he, 
succeeded in setting all his protégés by the 
ears. Settle and Dryden fell out with each 
other, the latter collaborating with Crowne 
and Shadwell in the unworthy and abusive 
pamphlet against Settle, ‘ Notes and Observ- 
ation on the Empress of Morocco,’ and we 
know how the quarrel, intensified by other 
reasons, resulted in Dryden’s later satirisa- 
tion of the City-poet as Doeg in the second 
part of ‘Absalom and Achitophel.’ The 


quarrel of Dryden and Otway will be related 
below; and matters seem to have grown more 
serious between Settle and Otway, who, not 
content with mere verbal warfare, had chal- 
lenged, it is said, the former to a duel: 
Settle is said to have behaved like a coward. 
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This is mentioned in the scurrilous party- 
poem, ‘The Tory Poets,’ in which Dryden 
and Otway are ruthlessly satirised with other 
writers of the age: 
The laurel makes a wit; a brave, the sword; 
And all are wise men at a council-board; 
Settle’s a coward, ‘cause fool Otway fought 
him, 
And Mulgrave 
him. 


is a wit, because L taught 

The date of Otway’s duel with Settle may 
be roughly assigned to the year 1677 on the 
evidence of the following lines in the epilogue 
to Otway’s ‘Cheats of Scapin’: 


For here you'll censure, who disdain to 
write, 

As some make quarrels here that seorn to 
ight. 
Oo 


The precise reason of the quarrel, or any 
other circumstance of it except what is 
mentioned in ‘ The Tory Poets,’ is unknown ; 
it was intensified by party-differences, and 
later, in 1680, Otway thus satirised Settle: 

The City-Poet, too, was there, 

In a black satin cap and his own hair, 

And begg’d that he might have the honour 

To beget a pageant on her 

For the City’s next Lord Mayor. 

— The Poet’s Complaint of his Muse,’ viii. 

We now come to Otway’s relations with 
Dryden. From the preface to ‘ Don Carlos’ 
it is easy to see that a coolness existed 
between him and Dryden at this time, and 
it is not difficult to ascertain how it had 
begun. It could not have been, as some 
writers have guessed, due to Dryden’s 
jealousy, for, of all good qualities that Dry- 
den possessed, generosity of mind is the most 
conspicuous, and we know how warmly he 
extended it to his younger contemporaries 
like Lee and Congreve. Besides, there is the 
consideration that Otway had as yet achieved 
little which could have made Dryden jealous, 
Neither does the reason seem to be what most 
writers have supposed, viz., Otway’s close 
friendship with Shadwell. Rochester refers 
to this friendship by calling Otway the 
‘‘dear zany’’ of Shadwell (see below), and 
the appearance of Mrs. Shadwell as the 
Duchess of Eboli in ‘ Don Carlos’ was per- 
haps its beginning; but it is very difficult 
to say if this friendship with Shadwell was 
the reason of Otway’s estrangement with 
Dryden, for the enmity of Dryden and Shad- 
well had not begun so early as 1676. In 
1671, in his preface to ‘The Humourists,’ 
Shadwell had referred to Dryden as his 
‘“‘ particular friend,’ and we have just now 
seen how Shadwell, Dryden, and Crowne had 
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collaborated in 1674 to crush the upstart | 


Settle. Even so late as 1679 we find Dry- 
den contributing a prologue to Shadwell’s 
comedy of * The True Widow,’ and there is 
no sign of an open feud between them till 
1682, when to Dryden's ‘ Medal’ Shadwell 
replied with ‘The Medal of John Bayes,’ 
and a prose ‘ Epistle to the Tories.’ 
on the whole, it is not safe to suppose that 
Otway’s friendship with Shadwell had any- 
thing to do with his estrangement with Dry- 
den. The most likely reason is the 
malicious design of Rochester, whose patron- 
age of Otway was directly calculated to oust 
Dryden from eminence. Dryden seems to 
have been vexed at the hyperbolical praise 


Hence, ; ene 
, | bringing about the reconciliation, but the 
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bestowed on ‘ Don Carlos,’ and, when asked | 


his opinion about it, to have said that he 
did not know a single line in it which he 
would like to be author of. Otway men- 
tions this in a very acrimonious way in his 
preface to the play,and retaliates by saying 
that he knows a comedy of Dryden which 
has not so much as a quibble in it which he 
would be author of. Safe under the shadow 
of Rochester’s wings, he does not hesitate to 
throw angry gibes at the veteran dramatist, 
and we can easily see that though the hand 
is that of Esau, the voice is undoubtedly 
that of Jacob. But the quarrel, however 
serious it might have been, was certainly 
one-sided, for we have no rejoinder from 
Dryden, whose magnanimity and conscious 
sense of easy superiority over others always 
lent him an air of dignity, even when he 
entered the lists with his worst enemies like 
Shadwell. Even at this period, Dryden is 
said to have shown his candour of mind, by 
admitting Otway’s superiority to him in one 
respect, viz., in the power of moving the 
passions; thus, according to Thornton, 
‘“Otway,’’ Dryden would say, “is a barren, 
illiterate man; but, I confess, he has a 
power which I do not possess;’’ and being 
required to explain himself, said if was 
moving the passions. 

There is extant a joke which Otway is said 
to have plaved off on Dryden. It does not 
rest an authority, but will bear 
repetition inasmuch as it is a mere joke, 
and the laughable retort comes from Dryden. 
It is said that once they lived in the same 
street, their houses facing each other. 
Otway was then in very indigent circum- 
stances, and heing jealous of Dryden, who 
was in the height of fame, wrote one night 
the following line on the latter’s door, mean- 
ing it, of course, as a sarcasm: 

Here Drvden and a 


good 


lives—a poet wit. 
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The next night Dryden replied by writing 
on Otway’s door: 

Here Otway lives—exactly opposite. 

Happily the breach did not last long. 
The subsequent estrangement between Otway 
and Kochester, and the death of the latter 
in 1680, certainly helped a great deal in 


chiet cementing element between them must 
have been their political creed, which en- 
listed their sympathies and __ literary 
activities in firm support of the Duke of 
York. Thus we find them fighting 
from a common camp for a common 
literary warfare — con- 


sequent upon the introduction of the 
Exclusion Bill. Both equally bitter in 
their contempt for Shaftesbury and _ his 


partizans, we find them uniting their efforts 
in 1682, when to Otway’s ‘ Venice Preserved ’ 
Dryden contributed a special prologue on the 
Duke’s coming to the theatre on April 21, 
and in 1683, when Otway wrote the prologue 
and Dryden the epilogue to Lee’s ‘ Con- 
stantine the Great.’ They seem to have 
lived on terms of friendship henceforward, 
and Dryden, in ‘A Parallel of Poetry and 
Painting’ prefixed to his translation of Du 
Fresnoy’s ‘ Art of Painting’ (1695), wrote 
in critical appreciation of the genius of 
Otway, praising justly his power of moving 
the passions : 

[ will not defend everything in his ‘ Venice 
Preserved’; but L must bear this testimony 
to his memory, that the passions are truly 
touched in it, though perhaps there is some- 
what to be desired, both in the grounds ot 
them, and in the height and_ elegance of 
expression; but nature is there, which is thi 
greatest beauty. 

In the meantime, Otway remains under 
Rochester’s influence for some time to come, 


and dedicates his next works ‘ Titus and 
Berenice,’ and ‘The Cheats of Scapin’ 
(printed together) to him in 1677. But it 


did not take his patron long to grow tired 
of him, and, as in the case of his othe 
protégés, the reason was certainly Rochester's 
jealousy at the growing fame of Otway, and 
his fear that he would be eclipsed by him. 
The merciless ridicule, and savage insolence 
of his attack on Otway are well known, and 
lave been spoken of by most biographers : 
Tom Otway came next, ‘liom Shadwell’s deat 
“Zany. 
And swears 
any; 
Don Carlos his pocket so amply has filled 
That his mange was qnite cur’d, and his 
lice were all kill’d. 


for heroicks, he writes best o 
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But Appollo had seen his face on the stage, 
And prudently did not think fit to engage, 
Ihe scum of a playhouse for the prop of 
an age. 
Poets.’ 
This refers, as we can easily see, to Otway’s 
failure as an actor, and to his habitual 
destitution. The reference to ‘ Don Carlos’ 
derives its sting from the fact that Rochester 
was in a great measure connected with its 
success. It is also interesting to notice 
how Rochester in one passage satirises all 
his former proteges : 
And may not | have leave impartially 
To search and censure Dryden’s works, and 
tr, 
lf hee gross faults his choice pen 
commit 
Proceed from want of judgement or of wit: 


‘A Session of the 


doth 


Which blundering Settle never could obtain 

And puzzling Otway labours at in vain. 

—Allusion to the ‘Tenth Satire of 
First Book of Horace. 

Otway did not remain silent, and attacked 

Rochester with equal acrimony and scurrility, 


the 
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dealing his blows with no less sure a hand: | 


Next him appear'd that blundering sot 
Who a late Session of the Poets wrote. 


By’s fiat broad face you'll know the owl. 
Much buffeting has made him love the 
night, 
And poe in the dark he strays; 
And for old shoes and scraps repeats dull 
plays. 
—'l'he Poet’s Complaint of his Muse, 
4. 


The next important episode is Otway’s 
going away on military service in Flanders. 
lt must have been in 1677, for in the dedi- 
cation of ‘Titus and Berenice’ (1677) to 
Rochester, he speaks of himself as ‘‘ a poor 
exil’d thing’? which clearly shows that 
he was on the Continent at the time 
of its writing. Through the influence, it 
is said, of his friend and patron, 


° viii. 


OTway IN FLANDERS. 


Charles 
Fitz-Charles, Karl of Plymouth, he obtained 
a commission as ensign in the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s regiment of foot on Feb. 10, 1678 
(Dalton, English Army List) ; and 
must have been on the Continent for the 
Whole of the year, for, on Nov. 1, he received 
another commission as lieutenant to Captain 
Baggott of the same regiment (Ibid.) But, 
except these bare facts, we have no other 
record of his military life in Flanders, and 
what we know for certain is that it ended 
in a complete fiasco, for we find him return- 


he | 





| Cibber, 
| traditions 
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ing to London in 1679 in extreme indigence, 
and, as we have already noticed, a victim 
to the savage satire of Rochester, who jiad 
by this time grown jealous of him. In 
t landers hostilities concluded with the peace 
of Nijmegen and the English troops were 
treated with scandalous neglect. They were 
immediately disbanded, asked to go wherever 
they could, no facilities for safe transport 
home being provided; and they were paid 
not in ready money but in debentures whose 
credit was very low. His experiences of 
military life, and the abject neglect with 
which the troops were treated, Otway turned 
to account later in his comedy, ‘ The Soldier’s 
Fortune,’ which is full of autobiographical 
hints : 

Fortune made me a soldier, a rogue in red, 
the grievance of the nation; fortune made the 
peace Just when we were upon the brink of 
a war; then fortune disbanded us, and _ lost 
us two months’ pay; fortune gave us deben- 
tures instead of ready money, and by — good 
fortune I sold mine, and ii heartily by it, in 
hopes the grinding ill-natured dog that Sande 
it will never get a shilling for’t.—(Act I. i). 

The poor condition in which he returned 
from Flanders, and to which he openly 
alludes in the epilogue to ‘Caius Marius’ 


| (1680), has received unqualified confirmation 
Nature has mark’d him for a heavy fool; | 


among all his _ biographers. But some 
writers have gone further, and, without the 
slightest justification, attributed his loss of 
commission, and his poverty to cowardice 
and misbehaviour. Chetwood in the 
‘ British Theatre’ goes so far as to say that 
he sold his commission, and Theophilus 
who is the source of many false 
and misconceptions about our 
poet, says that he resigned it (‘ Lives of the 
Poets’); without giving any reason, he 
goes on elaborating his story that Otway 
“felt a strong disinclination to military life 
perhaps from a consciousness that his heart 
failed him, and a dread of misbehaving, 
should he ever be called to an engagement ; 
and to avoid the shame of which he was 
apprehensive he | in all probability 
resigned the commission.”’ This is not with- 
out the usual tail of ae moral reflection, 
of which Cibber alone was capable, and of 
whieh we have ample evidence in his Life 
of Otway: ‘‘ What a pity it is, that he who 
could put such masculine strong sentiments 
into the mouth of such a resolute hero as 
his own Pierre, should himself fail in 
personal courage...’ It will be enough 


| to say that this finds no support from any 
earlier authority, and is a mere fabrication ; 
and no one would need to take the trouble 
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it but for the ready accept- 
ance which it has found with some later 
writers. All of them, we think, have 
laboured under a misconception arising from 
too literal an interpretation of a passage in 
the above-mentioned epilogue to ‘ Caius 
Marius,’ which bears directly on this topic: 

But 


of repudiating 


which you is there to be 
found, 
Will take his 
pound? 
Or, now he is cashier’d, will fairly venture 
To give him ready money for’s debenture? 
Therefore when he receiv’d that fatal doom, 
This play came forth, in hopes his friends 
would come 
To help a poor dishanded soldier home. 


amongst 


third day’s pawn for fifty 


It is a touching appeal to the audience to 
support the needy author, and we can form 
an idea of the miserable plight in which he 
returned from Flanders from his offer to 
pawn his third night’s benefit for £50. 
Keeping this in view, we shall find nothing 
in the whole passage, or in the words 
‘“‘cashier’d’’ or “‘ fatal doom ”’ which yields 
any ground for the slightest reflection on 
Otway’s conduct or bravery. Thornton 
heroically shields him from the breath of all 
accusations by pointing out that the very 
passage, far from involving Otway in any 
disgrace, only proves the contrary; for, had 
it been otherwise, he would have been the 
last person to mention it to his own dis- 
paragement; also, in such a case, his 
enemies would have seized and made capital 
out of it; but we find no such thing, not 
the slightest suspicion of any personal dis- 
honour, even in the bitter and malicious 
satire of Rochester. 

J. C. Guosn. 
Jesus College, Oxford. 
(To be concluded ). 


TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
CHURCHYARD OF ST. LAWRENCE'S 
UPTON-CUM-CHALVEY. SLOUGH. 


(See 13 S. i. 426, 505; cxivi. 94, 168, 321, 
412; cxlvii. 22, 98). 
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‘HRISTMAS DAY ON THURSDAY. — 
At the present season the following verse 
from a Harleian MS. in the British Museum 
may be of interest : 
If Christmas Day on Thursday be, 
A windy winter you shall see, 
Windy weather in each week, 
And hard tempests strong and thick. 
‘he summer shall be good and dry, 
Corn and beasts shail multiply. 
Let us hope for a true prophecy ! 


Watter E. GawTHorpe. 
96, High Road, N.2. 


‘ MARKING CHEESES.’ — Perhaps the 
following is worth while adding to 
the many notes about cheese: 

One day, at the castle of Compiegne, the 
King came in whilst I [Mademoiselle Genet, 
afterwards Madame Campan]| was reading to 
Madame [Princess Victoire]. I rose and went 
into another room. Alone, in an apartment 
to which there was no outlet, with no book 
but a Massillon, which I had been reading to 
the princess; happy in all the lightness and 
gaiety of tifteen, L amused myself with 
turning swiftly round, with my court hoop, 
and suddenly kneeling down to see my rose- 
coloured silk petticoat swelled around me by 
the wind. In the midst of this grave 
employment enters his majesty, followed by 
the princess. I attempt to rise; my feet 
stumble, and down [ fall in the midst of my 
robes, puffed out by the wind. “ Daughter,” 
said Louis XV laughing heartily, “ I advise 


you to send back to school a _ reader that 
makes cheeses.” — See p. vii. of the ‘ Bio- 


graphical Notice of Madame Campan,’ by 
F. Barriere, in Vol. i. of her ‘ Memoirs of the 
Private Life of Antoinette,’ London. 
1823. 

Napoléon Landais in the 14th edition of 
his ‘Grand Dictionnaire,’ 1862, in the ‘ Com- 
plément,’’ gives s.v. ‘ Fromage’: — ‘“‘ Faire 
fromage ou des fromages, se dit fam. des 
jeunes filles qui, dans leurs jeux, pirouettent 
rapidement et se baissent tout a coup, de 
maniére que le jupon, soulevé par le mouve- 
ment de rotation, reste enflé comme une 


Marie 


| moitié de ballon.” 


‘© Making cheeses ’’’ was ‘and perhaps stil? 


| is the English phrase for this amusement 
| If my memory is correct these 


‘* cheeses ’” 
‘* grown-ups ”’ for 


were generally made by 
who I think, 


the benefit of the children, 


| would often jump on the balloon. 


Rosrrt PreRPornt. 
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Readers Queries. 


IRIVATE USE OF CORPORATION 
SEKAL.—In the MS. Department of the 
British Museum there is a deed of transfer 
of property by one, John Browne, of Lyme 
Regis, which is dated Mar. 12, 1398. At 
the bottom of the deed appears the common 
seal of the Borough of Lyme Regis, the same 
seal as is in use to-day; and a translation 
of the last few lines of the deed just above 
the seal is as follows:—‘‘In testimony of 
which [transfer], to this present deed | have 
placed my seal; and, because my seal is un- 
known to most people, I have obtained per- 
mission for the common seal of the Borough 
of Lyme to be placed [there].’’ 

Is not this use of a Corporation Seal to 
execute the document of a private individual 
a very remarkable occurrence ? 

C, WANKLYN. 


HITEHALL COURT.—Can any reader 
tell me if either Hobbs (of ‘‘ Liberator’ 
fame), or Jabez Balfour was responsible for 
the erection of Whitehall Court, which was 
built in 1885-6? 
W. CourRTHOPE IorMAN. 


** TT7TPON PAUL’S STEEPLE STANDS A 
TREE.’’—There is a nursery rhyme 
still current in some households which runs: 
Upon Paul’s steeple stands a tree 
As full of apples as may be: 
The little boys of London town, 
They run with hooks to pull them down: 
And then they go from hedge to hedge 
Until they come to London Bridze. 

Can any reader say if there is any his- 
torical or topical allusion here to St. Paul’s 
or to some former custom in relation to St. 
Paul's ? 

H. E. Powett-Jones. 


<¢ TYATIR HEBE I LEFT.”’ - 
anthologies assign the 

poem, which begins : 

Fair Hebe I left, with a cautious design 

To escape from her charms, and to drown | 

love in wine. 

to ‘Lord Cantalupe.’ John West, Earl de 
la Warr, was created Viscount Cantelupe in 
1761, but I cannot find any verse from his 
pen. 

Can any reader help me to trace this poem 
to its source ? 


The modern 
well-known 


P. B. M. Arran. 
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THOMAS MARSTON, SURGEON 0 


THE FORCES, 1637. — A_ portrait 
painted on a panel, in a handsome contem- 
porary carved frame, represents Thomas 


Marston standing, dressed in a coat and 
breeches, with belt and sword, and a hat with 
plumes. His right hand is resting on a 
scull, his left hand holds gloves. He has 
curly hair, a heavy moustache, and a pointed 
beard. On the panel is this inscription :— 
“Thomas Marston | Surgeon to the Forces 
of our Kinge | Charles I | in the year of 
our Lorde | 1637.” 

Who was this Thomas Marston? To what 
family did he belong? Where and when 
was he born? When did he die? Is his 
will extant? Any particulars about him 
will be welcomed. 

W. G. D. Fiercuer, F.s.a. 


\ ONK, MORICE AND PRIDEAUX 
. FAMILIES. — Information is desired 
iegarding the relationship to each other of 
the Morice and Monk families. The author 
of the article in the ‘ Dict. of Nat, Bio- 
graphy’ on Sir William Morice, Secretary 
of State to King Charles I1, states that he 
was related through his wife Elizabeth 
Pirideaux to General Monk, whose property 
in Devonshire was placed under his care. 
Colonel Prideaux-Brune of Prideaux Place 
knows of no such relationship. 

Sir William Morice, born St. Martin’s, 
Exeter, 6 Nov., 1602, was son of Dr. Evan 
Morice, of Carnarvonshire, chancellor of the 
diocese of Kxeter, 1594, d. 1605. His mother 
was Mary, daughter of John Castle, of 
Scobchester, in Ashbury, Devon; in 1611 
she became the third wife of Sir Nicholas 
Prideaux, of Solden, and died 2 Oct., 1647. 
Sir William Morice married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Humphrey Prideaux, eldest son 
of Sir Nicholas Prideaux, by his wife 
Honour, daughter of Edmund Fortescue, of 
Fallapit, Devonshire, and sister to Edmund 
Prideaus. cf Padstow. Possibly the relation- 
ship to the Monks came through the Fortes- 
cues, or through the Calmadys, as when 
Lady Calmady died, in 1663, Hemscot was 
divided between Lady Morice and her brother 
Edmund Prideaux, and therefore would not 


_be shown in the privately printed pedigree 


of the Prideaux family. 

Jn some XVII century letters, pre 
served at Prideaux Place (the greater num- 
ber being from Sir William Morice to his 
brother-in-law, Edmund Prideaux at Pad- 


| stow), there is a reference in Letter xxii., 


March, 1661/2, to a ‘‘ Sir James Smyth” 
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‘(who at that date was concerned in a duel 


with Sir John Coryton), and in the will of 
Ellinor Smyth, 1648, Arch. Court. of Corn- 
wall, widow of the Kev. William Smyth, 
vicar of Goran, Cornwall, there is mentioned 
a Bill of Debt due to ‘‘ William Morice, 
Esquire,’ and one of the said Ellinor 
smyth’s sons was called Jafnes. Was there 
any inter-marriage or relationship of the 
Morices and the Smyths? The latter seem 
likely to have been of one of the Devon 
branches of that family. 
the Smiths of Goran and St. Ewe, Cornwall, 
and Maydeworthy, Devon, ante, p. 424, ¢.v. 
‘Monk of Powderich and Carkeke of Erming- 
ton, and London.’ 
EpitH Bryant. 


Buckland House, 
Buckland Newton, Dorset. 


ARLEY BARRACKS: , COMMUNION 
PLATE.—As is well known, Warley 
Barracks were erected by the Government in 
1805 to house 2,000 Cavalry, but being long 
unoccupied they were purchased by the 
H.E.I. Company in 1842, for the sum of 
£17,000. 

At some date they were taken over again 
by the Government and Line Regiments 
were quartered in the Barracks. There is 
a strong legend still existing in Warley that 
when the Company left the Barracks, they 
also handed over for the use of the Garrison 
Church some communion plate. This plate 
cannot be traced, and there are no written 
records in the possession of the Church stat- 
ing its existence. The Chaplain in charge 
would be grateful for any information with 
regard to the said plate or any information 
rethe history of the Barracks themselves. 
Most of the Essex County Histories only con- 
tain a brief reference. 

A. J. Witcox, c.F. 


(‘LUSIUS. — ‘‘Great Tom,’’ of Oxford. 
» bears the words Magnus Thomas Clusius 
Orsoniensis. What is the meaning of the 
word ‘* Clusius ?”’? and why does the bell bear 
this name ? 


A. D. T. 


ILLIAM LANDEY, PRINTER.—In my 

‘History of the Vale of Neath’ now 

in the press, mention is made of an ‘‘Acros- 

tick”? by a local worthy which is dated 1681 

and bears the imprint, ‘‘ Printed by Wil- 
liam Landey, in Bethelem.”’ 


There were Landegs in Glamorgan till the | 


nineteenth century, and there is now a 
Landeg Street in Swansea, but the name 
printed on this sheet is Landey, and TI 
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| choice battalion of 500 men. 
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assuine that London was his location, unless 
the whole imprint is anonymous. Is this 
printer known? His name does not appear 
in the ‘ Dictionary of Printers,’ 1668-1725, 
issued by the Bibliographical Society in 
1922. ‘‘ Willim’’ is probably the Welsh 
‘** Gwilym.”’ 
D. Ruys PHILLIPs. 
Swansea. 
THOMAS JOHNSON, Lieutenant R.N., 
is stated to have been of the same family 
as Sir William Johnson, 1st Bart., of New 
York. It is known that Sir William John- 
son was descended from the O’Neills of 
Ulster, and some of the old family silver 
still preserved by descendants of the marriage 
of Lieut. Thomas with Rachel, dau. of 
Captain William Ricketts, bears the O’ Neill 
crest. Is anything known as to ancestry 
of this Thomas Johnson or concerning his 
service in the Royal Navy? 
ERSKINE FE. 


[ ENDEMGATE: LLANDINGAT. — In 
4 1263 the manor of ‘‘ Lendemgate ”’ in the 
honor of Monmouth was confirmed to John 
de Grey. It had been held by John of Mon- 
mouth. Can the place be identified with 
Llandingat, at Llandovery? This is in 
Carmarthenshire, but the honor of Mon 
month included lands in various places. 


R. 8. B. 


66 ALIKAY.”’—I have recently come across 

this word in the Parish Registers of 
Sheffield, but am quite ‘“‘ at sea”’ as to its 
meaning. It would seem to be the name 
of a man’s occupation or some distinguish- 
ing characteristic. The entry is as follows: 

Burial. 

Hannah... 


West. 


172t April 7. . Waltr Millor, 
Alkay. 
Of course it is possible it may be the name 
of some place, phonetically spelt. 


CuaRLES Drury. 


IEGE OF LIMERICK: LORD 
IVEAGH’S REGIMENT. — What 
became of the regiment of Lord Iveagh 


(of the Irish Army) after the surrender 
of Limerick ? Some historians state 
that the entire regiment went over to 
King William, while Burke states that Lord 
Iveagh entered the Austrian service with a 
Are lists of 
regiments of the Irish Army that were incor- 
porated with King William’s army available 
and their stations known ? 
T. H. MaGInniss, JUN. 
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EGISTERS AND POLL - BOOKS 
“ WANTED.—I should be much obliged 
it any correspondent could tell me where the 
registers of St. Martin’s Church, Lronmonger 
Lane, City of London, are to be found. 
This church appears in the Clergy List of 
1856 thus: —‘‘St. Olave, Jewry with St. 


Martin, Ironmonger Lane;’’ but neither 
appears in the present Clergy List. Doubt- 
less they both have been demolished. I have 


been informed that clandestine marriages, 
before Lord Hardwick’s Marriage Act of 
1756, took place at this St. Martin’s. 

Also I am anxious to know where the Poll 
Books of Parliamentary Elections for Norfolk 
and Norwich can be found. I want especially 
between the years 1724 and 1744. I think 
that they have been published, but do not 
know where to find them. 

J. S. M. THruston. 


ALMATIANS, OR CARRIAGE-DOGS: 
THELR ORIGIN.—This dog, also known 
as coach-dog, and plum-pudding-dog, is un- 
happily, becoming extinct in this country. 
The first mention of it, as a Dalmatian, 
according to the ‘ N.E.D.,’ occurs in the 8th 
edition of Thomas Bewick’s ‘ (Quadrupeds’ 
(1824), p. 339 :—‘‘ The Dalmatian, or Coach 
Dog . . . . has been erroneously called the 
Danish Dog.... It is frequently kept 
in genteel houses, as an elegant attendant 
on @ carriage.”’ 

Cardinal Wiseman (‘ Science and Revealed 
Religion’ (1836), vol. i. p. 190), citing no 
authority, says :—‘‘ In Corsica, horses, dogs, 
and other animals become _ beautifully 
spotted, and the carriage-dog, as it is called, 
belongs to that country.” 

What is there to connect this breed of dog 
with (1) Corsica, (2) Dalmatia, or (3) Den- 
mark ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

ETTERS OF SIR ROBERT JEFFREYS. 

— As no library at present within my 
reach contains a copy of Polesue’s ‘ Parochial 
History of Cornwall,’ would any reader of 
‘N. & Q.,’ able to refer to it, be so kind as 
to: give me particulars and notes of the 
‘‘ interesting letters’’ written by Sir Robert 
Jeffreys or Geffrye, Lord Mayor, 1686, and 
preserved by the Archer family at Trelaske 
(vol. ii. p. 397)? I should be most grate- 
ful for the information and help. 

B. C. M. 


OHN LEWIS VEZIAN.—Some time ago 
I perused in ‘N. & Q.’ a reference to a 
Regiment of Marines raised by Colonel 
Douglas, in 1739; 


and, among the officers 


was mentioned one, John Lewis Vezian, 
whose father was a doctor. As this regiment 
according to Zhe London Gazette was * to be 
quartered in Perth or Stirling,’’ and as the 
officers were probably residents of Scotland, 
it may be that some reader acquainted with 
the military records deposited im Edinburgh 
or elsewhere may be able to give me assist- 
ance in tracing the career of the officer 
referred to. As, like his father, he was 
probably a medical man attached to a Marine 
Regiment, the information will be very use- 
ful to one engaged on early medical records, 

lL may observe that his parents were 
inhabitants of Pall Mall, and subsequently 
Paddington, in Middlesex, at the dates of 
their decease, and a vague reference leads me 
to believe that the officer was living in 1754, 

A. L. L. 


KONARD TOWN OF STRATFORD-AT- 
BOW. —I should be very glad of any 
information regarding the above Leonard 
Town and his family. He was married c. 
1694, and was living 1702. His wife’s name 
was Rebecca, but I have no further informa- 
tion concerning her. 

A certain old Mrs. Diggle—who was widow 
of George Diggle of the Yatley family (see 12 
S. ii, 252; s.v. * Sir William Ogle’) and was 
living 1861 with the Halhed family, who had 
taken over the Diggle property—made the 
following memoranda :—-‘‘ There were three 
Miss Towns, one married to the son 
of Sir George Caswall, another to Dr. Ley- 
burne, and the youngest to the Rev. Wm. 
Turville. Neither of the last had any 
children. They had one brother, who had 
an only daughter who was married to the 
youngest son of Sir John Blunt. = Mrs. Cas- 
wall was the handsomest of the three and 
married first. Mrs. Leyburne, the eldest 
and plainest, refused several good offers, 
because she would not go away from London, 
and she thought Dr. L. being rector of Step- 
ney and Limehouse must reside there, but 
as soon as he was married he bought West- 
well and settled there [Westwell is near Bur- 
ford, Oxon]. Sir John Blunt was guardian 
to the three Miss Towns and to their neice.” 

The three Miss Towns were daughters of 
Leonard Town of Stratford-at-Bow. They 
were: Rebecca, bapt. June 7, 1697; Frances, 
bapt. July 12, 1699; Ellen, bapt. Nov. 27, 
1702. 

The other children of Leonard Town, who 
apparently did not survive, were Anne, bapt. 
May 17, 1695, and Samuel, bapt. July 1, 
1698. There was also Edward, who married 
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Lydia -—— and had an only daughter, Lydia, | 


who, according to Burke, married Harry, s. | 
of Sir John Blunt. 

The baptisms (excepting that of Edward 
Town) are from a book seen by a relative. 
Ido not know the name of the book, but I 
fancy 16 is an account of Stratford. 

In a deed of 1749 are the following names 
and descriptions :— 

“Lydia of Westham, Essex, widow of Ed- | 
ward Town.”’ 

“Frances Town of Stratford-le-bow, and 
Edward Town of Stratford Langthorn, West- 
ham.”’ 

“Rebecca Town of Stratford the now wife | 
of Robert Leybourne.”’ 

“John Caswall married Frances Town.’’ 

“Ellen Turville of Westwell, Oxon, 
widow, aunt of Frances Caswall, the daugh- 
ter of John Caswall.’’ 

Forster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ has: 
Leyborne, Robert S., Ant. of London, Gent. 
Brasenose Coll. matric. 9 March, 1710/11, aged 
7. 1714-15 Fellow, M.A. 1717, Proctor 1723, 
B. & D.D. 1731, Principal of St. Alban Hall 
1736-59, and Rector of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney | 
1729, and of St. Anne, Limehouse 1730, till his 
death at Bath, 13 May, 1759. 

JOANE STEVENS. 
\fcCOUN OR MACOUN.—Any information 
“t as to the origin of this name would be 
welcomed, as it is apparently a variant. It 
isto he found in Ulster, but is it known in 
Scotland ? 


R. HarGraves-MAwDSLEY. 


HE MANX FLAG.-—-What is the correct 
flag for a Manxman to fly at his private 
residence in the Isle of Man? The only dis- 
tinctive Manx flag which I have seen is the 
ted ensign with the three legs of Man in the 
corner, on the analogy of the Australian and 
other dominion flags. 


FELIs. 
AUTHORS WANTED.—(1) Who wrote: 
(a) There is a sultry gloom on the mountains 
And a sultry glow beneath, 
Oh, for a breeze from the western sea, 
Soft and reviving, sweet and free. 
Over the shadowless hill and lea, 
Over the barren heath! 
Shadow not forth, O thou land of dreams, | 
The past that is fled by my own blue | 
streams! 
Make not my spirit within me burn, 
For the scene and the hour that may ne’er | 
return! 


(b) 


R. Broapsent. 
2—I should like to know the author of the 
Phrase, “Gifts in lifetime are golden, in | 
death silver, after death 


anticipation of 
copper.” 


H. Prosser CHAntTeER. 
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| notorious 
| virtues it otherwise certainly possesses. 


| Sariconio. 
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Replies. 
“URLCONIUM”: “ ARICONIUM” 
(cxlvii. 408). 
| fear that the so-called ‘‘twin’’ prob- 

lems pointed to are not what the Vicar of 
Weston takes them to be. Their difficulties 
are certainly unlikely to be solved by a mere 
suggestion or two. In the first place they 
are not twins, probably not even halt- 
brothers. For the roots of these two names 
suggest complete diversity (whatever their 
Latin extensions may be), and thus they have 
independent philological rights to be care- 
fully safe-guarded. 

In the first place let me point out that 
the correct (agreed) spelling of the tribal 


| oppidum of the Cornovii should (as the 


Antonine Itinerary has it) be Viroconiwm 
(cf. ‘lter,’ xii). The present vogue of the 
other spelling has been due to Anderson, 
Wright and other writers who have taken 
it from the Ravennas List (7th cent.), 
for corrupt spellings, whatever 
The 
Celtic term Jiro in the first of these two 
names stands forth precisely as it does in the 
names of the Belgic tribe Viromandui and 
that of Virbinum, their town (cf. Virodunum, 
Verdun, to-day); and it has been equated 
with (L.) vir. (Ir.) fir, and (W.) gwr:=men 
(heroes). It figures also in names of well- 
known Gaulish chieftains. 

I will purposely avoid reference to the 
assumed relationship of the later name 
‘* Wroxeter ’’ with the Wrekin (for that is 
quite another issue), and turn to Ariconium 
(< Iter,’ xiii.), wherein occurs no misspel- 


| ling, nor has it variants, save in the per- 
| verse Bertram of Copenhagen (alias Richard 


of Cirencester), who (‘ Iter,’ xiii.), actually 
calls this Urioconio and (‘Iter,’ xiv.) 
Here things are far more 
complex as to origin or derivation, and 


we can only approach carefully. What 
is certain, however, is that Ariconium 
was an important metalliferous  dis- 


trict having a mining statio on the road 
between Blestium (? Monmouth) and 
Glevum; and that the extensive finds in Mr. 
Ho.Ltanp’s own interesting parish of Weston, 
around Bury-hill and Bromsash (especially 
those lately made by Mr. G. H. Jack and 
under auspices of the Woolhope Club), give- 
ample warrant to the conjecture that the 
main site of that statio was there, which in 
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course of time gave origin to the regional 
name of Archenfield. 

This last place-name having, however, 
survived in two quite distinct Wye-regions 
seems plainly to tell us of its earlier appli- 
cation to a single and far larger area. (Cf. 
the narrowed modern application of North- 
umberland!) The meaning of this first- 
class hybrid name (Archenfield) is *‘* the 
field about Ariconium.’’ By phonetic law 


“‘Ariconium’’ would become ‘‘ Ercen’’ or 
“ Jercen’’ in O.E. Accordingly in 1101 it 
appears as ‘‘lerchenfield;’’ (Anc. Ch.) 


“ trchenefelda ;”’ 
1257 ‘** Irchenefeld.”’ 
That the term Aricon was closely related 
to the abundant and precious metal worked 
there one may fairly conjecture. Originally 
mined and smelted for the imperial fiscus, | 


(D.S.)  ‘ Aveenefelde ;”’ 


| 
| 


the latter middle-ages knew the locality as | 
the profitable possession of the Talbots, 
Avenels, and other magnates of the Forest 
region. 

It now is of special interest to turn atten- 
tion to another Roman mining station which 
had practically the same name; ie, | 
Arcunium. This was situated on the slopes of | 
the N. German mountains, called Erzgebirge ; 
otherwise the Ore-mountains, Somewhere, and 


and not far from our path of research, | 
may indeed lie the real root of both 
these names; for the other known form 


of Erz is Er (OHG): which, in O.E. has 

two forms—Or and Ar (dative are). The | 
term is applied to bronze as well as to 

“ore”? Erzen (4) = metallic. But, un- 

fortunately, our actual knowledge of 

early European languages is often bound to | 
be so fragmentary that we cannot complete | 
and cross the well-founded linguistic bridges 

which we may design ever so cautiously. I 

can therefore only suggest that Arc: Aric 

of the two place-names Arcunium: Aricon- 

aum, later Archen: Trechen, may be as 

closely related to one another as are Erz: 

Er: (Icelandic), eir; O.F. ar and 6ér, and 

English ore, and that, probably they do all 

point to one and the same origin. 

St. CiuatR BADDELEY. 


OHN, BISHOP OF CASTORIA (exlvii 
407).—The date of ‘Amor poenitens’ is 


not 1633, but 1683. The author was| 
Joannes van Neercassel (1623-1686). He 
was born at Gorkum and died at Zwolle. He 


was Bishop of Castoria in partibus infidelium 


and the head of his church in _ the! 
Netherlands. A. J. van der Aa’s ‘ Bio- 
graphisch Woordenboek der Nederlanden ’ 


devotes four pages to him, giving a long list 
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of authorities. There are lives of a sort in 
the ‘Biographie Universelle’ and __ the 
Nouvelle biographie generale.’ The dates 
in the former of these are wildly careless, 
\1is birth is there given as in 1663, and the 
next date in his career is fixed at nine years 
after his death. The ‘ Amor poenitens’ was 
placed on the index, but an expurgated 
edition appeared in 1685. 
Kpwarp Bernsty, 
RCHDEACON LLOYD AND_~ TONG 
(exlvii. 591).—The Archdeacon referred 
to was the Ven. Thomas Bucknall Lloyd, of 
The Whitehall, Shrewsbury, Archdeacon of 
Salop, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury and 
Rector of Edgmond, and Chairman of the 
Governing Body of Shrewsbury School. | 
have several times heard him say—once at 


| an Archeeological Congress at Tong — that 


Charles Dickens had told him personally 
that Tong Church was the church described 
in ‘The Old Curiosity Shop.’ 1 have for- 


| gotten where he met Charles Dickens, but I 
| think 


it was in London. Two of his 
daughters are living in Shrewsbury, and his 
only son a few miles away. They could 
probably tell your correspondent more about 
their father’s conversation with Dickens. 
Archdeacon Lloyd was born in 1824, and 
died in 1896. See the memoir of ‘‘ Lloyd of 
Whitehall’? in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry.’ 

W. G. D. FLetTcHer, F.s.A. 


YRIVILEGE OF COVERING BEFORE 
THE KING (exlvii. 407).— 

Richard [Verney] was in such esteem with 
Henry VILL that, being informed of some 
infirmity in his head, he granted him a 
special licence, bearing date at Greenwich, 
Jan. 2, in the eighth year of his reign [1517], 
to wear his bonnet at all times and in all 
places, as well in the said King’s presence, as 
elsewhere, according to his own pleasure, 
without interruption of any man whatsoever. 

ollins’s ‘ Peerage of England ’ (s.v. ‘ Ver- 
ney, Lord Willoughby of Broke’), 4th edit., 
1768, vol. vi. p. 550, or Brydges’s edition, 
1812, vol. vi. p. 695. The reference given for 
the licence is, ‘‘ Ex Autog. penes prefat. G. 
Verney.”” This grant appears to have been 
personal, not hereditary. 

Rosrrt PIERPOINT. 


The Hon. Vicary Gibbs in a footnote under 
the account of Baron Forester of Willey 
Park in ‘ The Complete Peerage ’ (1921) v. p- 
368, says: 

His ancestor, John Forester, had _ license. 
22 Nov. 1520, to be covered in the presence oI 
the King. A list of these personal licenses. 
granted temp. Henry VITIT, owing to ~ cer 
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win diseases and infirmities ’’ in the head, 
presumably ringworm, is given in Dr. J. H. 
found’s * Peerage and Pedigree,’ ii. pp. 
9-300. Besides the notorious Kinsale case, 
tichard Wrottesley (ancestor of the Lords 
\\,) obtained a similar license, 4 Mar., 151; 
tichard Verney (ancestor of the Lords Wil- 
lughby of Broke) had one, 15 Jan., 1517; 
jdward Montagu (ancestor of the Dukes 61 
Montagu) had one, 7 Feb., 1524; and Thomas 
Wentworth (ancestor of the Wentworth Earls 
{ Strafford), 26 July, 1528. In spite of the 
fact that these licenses, which were fairly 
ommon in ‘'udor times, were personal and 
given to allow of the concealment of physicai 
listigurement, it seems impossible to prevent 
the newspaper and even some Peerage writers 
irom treating them as conterring an heredit- 
ary privilege and distinction. 


A. R. Bayiry. 


ICARDS ALIAS RICKETTS  (exlvii. 
317, 359). —- There is on the Canaan 

istate iu the Parish of Westmorland, 
Jamaica, a mausoleum in which are buried, 
wer alos, 

Mary Ricketts,widow, who departed this life 

6th April, 1750, aged 96 years. 

George Ricketts, Msq., who departed this 

life 2nd of October, 1760, aged 76 years. 

These two M.1. correct inaccuracies as to 
lates and ages appearing in Burke’s ‘ Com- 
moners,’ vol, i. p. 22, sub. ‘ Ricketts of 
Combe,’ and also on pp. 317 and 360 ante. 
The above-named George Ricketts married 
three times in all, and by his drd_ wife, 
Elizabeth, dau. of William Cleaver, of West- 
worland, Jamaica, left a posthumous son 
(his 28th child). 

His widow Elizabeth married secondly G. 
kK. Goodwin. 

Sir Francis Goodwin, of Over Winchendon, 
Bucks, in his will, dated Aug. 16, 1634, 
proved Aug. 27, 1634 (P.C.C. 72 Seager), 
mentions his ‘‘only son Arthur Goodwin.” 
Berry’s ‘ Buckinghamshire Pedigrees’ give 
the following children of Sir Francis Good- 
win and his wife Elizabeth Throckmorton : 
—Dorothea, bapt. 1589, d. 1598; John, 
hapt. 1591, d. unm. 1605, 1 son; Margaret, 
hapt. 1593; Arthur, buried 1643; Edward, 
bapt. 3 July, 1599. 

Lawrence - Archer, the West Indian 
Genealogist, was of opinion that the alleged 
descent of the Jamaican Goodins from the 
‘wodwins of Winchenden could not be sub- 
stantiated. 

Amongst the Lawrence-Archer MSS. in the 
British Museum is a pedigree of the Goodin 
family from which it appears that Mrs. 
Mary Ricketts was dau. of —— Goodin and 
had at brother, George, who m. Sarah 
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and had issue; and two sisters—-Elizabeth, 
m., —— Watkins, and Anne, m. 1st Hugh 
Kirkpatrick, and secondly William Ledman, 
and had issue of both marriages. 

The Christian name of Goodin was a fairly 
common one amongst the descendants ex 
materna of Captain William Ricketts and 
of the above George Goodin and his sisters. 

ERsKINE EK, West. 


‘ROMWELL ALIAS WILLIAMS (exlvii. 
409).—I have the following record among 
some family papers :— 

The eldest son of the marriage of Morgan 
Williains and the sister of Cromwell, called 
himself Richard Cromwell, alius Williams, 
on the advice of Henry VIII. 

This Richard was one of the six chal- 
lengers who held a tournament in 1540 at 
Westminster against all comers. Sir 
Richard was knighted on the second day, and 
performed his part in the jousts so well that 
King Henry VIII cried out to him ‘‘ Once 
thou wast my Dickon [?] but hereafter thou 
shalt be my Diamond,’’ and taking a 
diamond ring from off his finger, gave it him 
and bade him ever after bear such a one in 
the fore gamb of the demy-lion in his crest. 

Through the late Admiral Sir Thomas 
Williams (d. 1841), I have received some 
articles bearing the crest, a demy-lion ram- 
pant from a naval crown, bearing a ring o1 
quoit in one paw. Fairbairn’s ‘ Crests 
does not iUlustrate it. 

Is there any record of that branch of the 
Williams family using this crest ? 


T. W..-E. 


| DENTLELCATION OF ARMS DESIRED 

(cxlvii. 302).—I can find no coat bear- 
ing the ducal coronet as described in the two 
extracts quoted by Mr. Henry Curtis, but 
the coat variously blazoned as Argent, three 
bars sable, and Barry cf six, argent and 
sable, has been borne by the family of Bushe, 
Busse, Bushy, Bushey, Bussey, or Bussy, of 
Lincoln, and also by the Kentish family of 
Frogenhall or Frognall, of Faversham. The 
coronet may possibly be a difference borne 
by a cadet. 


? 


TP: W.. Fiera: 


\ TYTHAM ABBEY, BERKSHIRE 

(exlvii. 410). — Although I cannot 
answer the query, I may say that this Abbey 
is no longer the seat of Lord Abingdon. 
The present owner, Major Ffennell, a vear 
or two back gave the ruins of Godstow Abbey 
(sometime a house of Benedictine nuns) to 
the University; and has, quite recently, 
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to the City of Oxford for a public park to 
be associated with the name of the late Su 
Walter Raleigh, ‘‘ whose home at the Hang- 
ings near by was the resort of so many hours 
of open country and good literature.”’ 
A. R. Bay.ey. 

W WILLIAMS’S ‘OXONIA DEPICTA ’ 

* (exlvii. 410).—Thomas Hearne in his 
‘Remarks and Collections,’ under date Aug. 
29 (Sat.), 1733, says: 

One ‘Williams, a Welshman, hath been 
several years about the Colleges, etc., of 
Oxford. He is a sorry tellow. He hath just 
done them at 6 guineas the better and 3 
guineas the worse paper. They are miserably 
done, he being neither an expert drawer nor 


engraver. Logan’s were done admirably well, | ree : 
8 » consis Mester — | satisfaction being loudly 


and will always deserve great praise. 
A. R. BayLey. 

MAVERN SIGNS: SEVEN STARS (cxlvii. 

408).—There are four public-houses with 
the sign of Seven Stars in London, one in 
Carey Street (behind the Law Courts), two 
in the East End, and one in North End 
Road. None of these seems to be ‘‘associated 
with a bridge or river ;’’ but, assuming that 
Mr. Wittis Watson is correct in his 
assertion that this sign is generally so associ- 
ated, it may be suggested that it may have 
had its origin in a legend attached to St. 
John of Nepomuk. He was vicar-general 
of Prague in 1393, when, either alive or 
dead, he was thrown into the Moldau from 
the Karlsbriicke in that city. Part of his 
legend is that his body was found floating 
in the river with seven stars about his head 
like ‘‘The Blessed Damazel’’ of Rossetti. 
His statue so ornamented is frequently to be 
found in central Europe, and especially on 
bridges. If I remember right, the parish 
church of Toblach, in the Tyrol, now called 
Dobbiaco, is dedicated to SS. Sebastian and 
John Nepomuk—rather a curious colloca- 
tion. What is the origin of the sign of 
King John’s Head, twice found south of the 
Thames (viz., in Southwark Street and in 
Abbey Street)? King John was not a very 
popular monarch. Do the taverns bearing 
the sign take the place of older hostelries 
with the sign of Saint John’s Head? If 
so, the saint would be the Baptist, not the 
(‘zech ecclesiastic. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
HE WHITTINGTON STONE ON HIGH- 

GATE HILL (exlvii. 409).—The follow- 
ing extract from Thorne’s ‘ Environs of Lon- 
don’ (1876) may interest Mr. ALECK 
ABRAHAMS : 
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presented 31 acres of land at Ferry Hinksey | 1n Chatelain'’s ‘Prospect of Highgate from 


Upper Holloway ’ and other old prints the stone 
is represented as a truncated shaft on a square 
base; and Mr. Tomlin (* Perambulation oj 
Islington,’ p. 141, ete.), has shown pretty con- 
clusively that it was a portion of a wayside 
cross, which probably stood in front of the 
Lazar-house and Chapel of St. Anthony. This 
hospital . was founded in 1473, by William 
Pole, yeoman of the guard to Edward IV; it 
existel as a spital-house, serving also as a 
poor-house, as late as the reign of Charles 1, 
but in 1653 the land was sold with the build- 
ings on it, and the spital-house was _prob- 
ably removed, as there is no later mention 
of it; the field, however, continued—ti]| 
built over, 1852—to be called the Lazarette or 
Lazercot. Whatever the original, the stone 
known as Whittington’s remained till removed 
by the parish authorities in 1795. Popular dis- 
expressed, a new 
stone, inscribed Whittington’s Stone, was soon 
after set up. This second stone was in 1821 re- 
moved by the churchwardens of Islington . . , 
and a new one erected, bearing the same in- 
scription, together with the years in which 
Whittington was Mayor ... This stone was 
renewed in 1869, a low iron rail placed round 
it, and a large lamp above, together with a 
number of small coloured illumination-lamps: 
Whittington’s Stone is, in short. degraded into 
a public-house signpost. 

I saw the Stone in 1918, and was informed 
by a carter on the spot that ‘‘ the real old 
stone ’’’ had been left there, underneath the 
present one, when the road was raised. I 
pass this on for what it is worth. For the 
sake of its associations, however legendary 
(and there is always a grain of truth in 
popular tradition), I sincerely hope that the 
Stone and its name will be preserved. 


B. C. M. 


That much-abused work ‘Old and New 
London’ (vol. v. p. 379) reproduces ‘ High- 
gate from Holloway’ (Chatelain, 1745) in 
which the stone appears as the base or plinth 
of a cross, but perhaps the view is not 
accurate. 

J. ARDAGH. 


IELD NAMES (exlvii. 265, 301, 363, 
415).—Boozer Pit. <A suggestion, such 

as that made by Mr. Lampert to connect 
this with the drowning of a ‘‘boosey’’ or 
drunken man is really not worth serious con- 
sideration. The ‘‘ boosey’’ pasture is 2 
well-known name for the field next to the 
‘““boose’’ or ‘‘ boosy,’”? the cowshed. The 
‘O.E.D.’ gives these latter two forms. The 
‘“‘boosey pit’? was probably the watering: 
place for the cows, or else the midden near 


the cowshed. 
R. S: B. 
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NOETRY BY MILKWOMEN (exlvii. 
392).—A few weeks ago there was sold 

at Sotheby’s (for 18s.) ‘ The Poetical Works 
of Janet Little, the Scotch Milkmaid, Air, 
J. and P. Wilson, 1792.’ According to the 
catalogue, ‘‘ two of the poems are addressed 
to Burns, who figures among the subscribers.”’ 
From a cursory glance the poems (partly 


or wholly in the Scotch dialect) were very | 


readable, and evidenced a cultured mind. 
K. TRENcHAM. 


$6 B1O* BARRO ” (exlvii. 391). — Appar- 

ently the title of the book referred to 
is ‘Jack Tench [not Finch]: or, the Mid- 
shipman turn’d Idler.’ Seventeen years 


ago (10 S. viii. 170) I asked the question 
as to ‘‘ Blowhard.”” I also asked about 
“Perch ’’ which is the signature on 


most the whole-page engravings. In one 
case it is ‘‘ Perch sc.’”? Though the printed 
title page is dated 1841, the engraved one 
has 1842. There was no reply. There was 
an error in my query, which was corrected 
on p. 200. The date ‘‘1741” should have 
been ‘1841.’’ I have verified some of the 
incidents, such as (p. 156) the capture of 
four French frigates by Sir Samuel Hood, 
2 Sept., 1806, and the forcing of the 
Dardanelles by Sir John Thomas Duckworth, 
14 Feb., 1807 (p. 172). 
Ropert PrerPornt. 


MS HISTORY OF OXFORDSHIRE 

(cxlvii. 390).—This is preserved at the 
County Hall, Oxford, under the care of 
James Rose, Esq., M.A. It has not been 
published. 


Oxford. 


J0G- TURNING CHURN (exlvii. 373).— 

Your correspondent may be interested 
to know that in rural parts of France, 
particularly in the Department du Nord, 
dogs are still used to some extent for 
driving churns, separators and other smal! 
machines. 

Among other instances I have in mind a 
small farmhouse near the railway line im- 
mediately east of Hazebrouck, where in 1916 
L often saw such an apparatus in use. The 
wheel was 7 or 8 feet in diameter, and 
revolved on a horizontal axle, the dog taking 
up its position inside the framework. 

_This device was not of the pattern men- 
tioned by your correspondent, but if it would 
be of any assistance I will with pleasure 
supply Mr. -Waxnace with a rough sketch. 

GILBERT JOHN ANDERSON. 
Sanderstead, Surrey. 


E. Beaumont. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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{ARLY ‘ PUNCH’ ALMANACKS (exlvii 
405).--Is not the ‘Cattle Show’ in 
the number for 1850, Dicky Doyle’s picture 
of Smithfield Market, forming the best illus- 
tration of the scene in Oliver Twist, chap. 
xx? 
J. ARDAGH. 
SYMBOL OF ‘‘ EVERLASTING LIFE” 
(cxlvii. 374).-—On his copy of ‘ Vera 
Christiana Religio,’ Swedenborg wrote a list 
oi the objects he had acquired in the spiritual 
world. One of the items recorded was ‘‘ A 
capsule in a casket containing shining 
crystals, by which is signified regeneration 
to eternity.”” See ‘Documents concerning 
the Life and Character of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg,’ ed. S. R. L. Tafel (London, 1875-1877, 
2 vols. in 3), II. 11. 747. 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


PERDINAN DO AS AN ENGLISH 

CHRISTIAN NAME (exlvii. 210, 254, 
340, 381).—There is a reference to a Ferdin- 
andoe Kingesmill, a captain in the English 
army, serving in Ireland, under the date 1598, 
Oct. 10, in Hist. MSS. Comm. Report on 
Lord Salisbury’s MSS., Part virr. p. 386. 
Kingesmill seems to have been a brother of 
Bridget, Lady Morris (2b. Part x. 447). In 
the same volume (Part x.), at p. 433, under 
the date 1600, Dec., there are references to 
‘Mr. Ferdinando,’”’ apparently a surname. 

M. 


Another early instance of the name was 
that of Sir Ferdinando Wenman, one of the 
Adventurers in the Virginia Company and 
Master of the Ordnance in Virginia in 1610. 
(See ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. xii. 227). It was also 
used in the family of Gunter, of Kintbury, 
Berks, circa 1650. A certain Ferdinando 
Adams (with others) petitioned the House 
of Commons (no date) for payment for shoes 
supplied ‘‘for the forces in Dunkirke.’’ 
(This would be about 1655-1660). 

I am interested because of descent from a 
brother of Ferdinando Norton, born c. 1699, 
one of the Gentlemen of His Majesty’s Band 
of Music, whose baptismal record (? London, 
Surrey, Kent, or Bucks) I am seeking, to- 
gether with date of his marriage to Bridget 
Woodroffe, probably in the neighbourhood of 
High Wycombe about 1730. 

R. Binewam ApDAMs. 


OREIGNERS IN LONDON, TEMP. 
REFORMATION (cexlvii. 155, 195, 326, 
380).—In establishing his shipbuilding yards 
at Woolwich, Deptford, and Chatham, Henry 
VIII hired foreign artificers, including 
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italian shipwrights, who had a settlement at 
Rotherhithe and to whom was granted a 
charter in 1612. 

As Mr. Ponvirex infers, it is lamentable 
that there is no printed record available of 
the homely English names adopted by many 
of these denizens. The surname is not, as 
I have seen stated, ‘‘ a sure guide to a per- 
son’s ancestry.”’ 

When, too, will the priceless parentage and 
birth (age) records of apprentices to the City 
Companies be rendered of easy reference to 
genealogists? Some are not even indexed. 

R. BincHamM ADAMS. 
sé (jREAG ” (CRICKET) TEMP. EDW. 1 
(cxlvii. 209, 254, 325).—I am much 
indebted to the editor for enabling this matter 
to be discussed, and to correspondents whose 
very useful information will be gratefully 
used in a pamphlet which C. H. Richards, 


of Nottingham, is issuing in the Spring. I) 


have, however, failed to find any confirmation 
of Halliwell’s statement that Creag was the 
name of a game of ninepins, and should be 
glad if anyone can supply his authority for 
making it, or indicate whether it was merely 
a supposition on his part. I need hardly 
add how welcome any further unpublished 
extracts from old church books, etc., will be 
in a collection where they will be handily 
available for future sports historians. 
H. P.—T. 


B' \VAINE (BEAUVEYSN) (12S. xii. 293, 
359; 138.1. 79; cxlvii. 253).—I thank 
Crantock for information given, and I 
notified the same to Major-General Hazelton. 
He now writes ‘‘ I can’t however connect the 
village in Bucks in any way with the family 
records, which all point to Great Chester- 
ford in Essex.’’ I did not know this before. 
Perhaps some reader will be able to say if 
there is any trace of the above place in the 
district named. If so, then the Parish 
Church Registers can, if necessary, be 
searched for the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, if they go as far back. 
‘ HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

‘¢QILENT WSPA FISH” (exlvii. 8, 52, 

0 272).-It would appear that the River 
Parana is inhabited by fish which ‘‘ bark 
like dogs’? when taken out of the water. 
BE. F. Knight, in the ‘ Cruise of the Falcon,’ 
writes :— 

While we were anchored in this place we 
eaught many fish. . . We caught for the 
most part armados and patin, both excellent 
eating, averaging about three pounds each. 


were all very 


The fish we caught 
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tierce, biting everything they came across 
When landed on our deck, and barking like 
dogs. The finny inhabitants of the Parana 
seem to be all of a ferocious disposition. and 
much inclined to bark and bite in this way, 


(GAMES VOCABULARY : ‘‘SKERRING,” 
“FAINITS” (exlvii. 337, 377). — 
‘* Fainits.’’—When I was at a private school 
a boy who had anything he wanted to get rid 
of would give it to another saying ‘“ Fains 
returns.’’ After this it could not be passed 
back to the donor, but might be given to 
someone else with the same words. 
G. 5S. GIBBONs. 
‘* Fainits.”? — This word was in common 
use fifty years ago in boys’ schools, but ap- 
pears to be unknown now to all boys I have 
asked. The last time I heard it used was 
on the Music Hall stage by the great and 
good W. H. Chirgwin, the white-eyed musical 
Kaffir. 
W. BRaDBROOKE. 
Bletchley. 
IRELESS AND THE WEATHER 
(cxlvii. 338).—As a result of upwards 
of forty-three years’ careful personal obser- 
vation and noting in and about London, I 
am satisfied that the development of applied 
electricity (including ‘ wireless’’) has ren- 
dered the climate, throughout the period un- 
stable, more unsettled _ still. In some 
respects [| note improvement in atmospheric 
conditions, e.g., the disappearance of the 
black street fogs of the early ’eighties, and 
of prolonged periods of frost like that of the 
autumn-winter of 1890-1, and the winter of 
1895. But for some thirty years past I have 
been more closely engaged noting rainfall in 
West Hampstead and (Kast) Willesden; the 
stations being some 1.5 miles apart. The 
wettest year on the register so far is 1903, 
and the closest approach to that year in such 
particular is the present one. To date (Nov 
16), this year’s rainfall does not quite equal 
that of the corresponding fraction of 1903, 
but the number of wet days is greatly in 
excess—160 to set against 114. To satisfy 
myself that ‘‘ broadcasting ’’ has nothing to 
do with it would require strong evidence, 
rather than a great man’s opinion. 
WILLIAM GoDDEN. 


Willesden. 
DWARD TIT: OPENING OF TOMB (exlvii, 
374). There is a full description of the 


opening of the Tomb of Edward T. in ‘ The 
Tombs of the Kings of England.” by J. Charles 
Wall (Sampson Low, 1891). The date is given 
there as 1774. 

H. Prosser CHAnter- 
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The 


Albertanus Brixsiensis in Germany. By J. 
Knight Bostock. (Oxford University Press. 
5s. net.) 

LBERTANUS OF BRESCIA (born about 

1190; died not before 1250) Jett his mark 
on the thought and books of the Middle Ages 
as both Dante and Chaucer attest, and as the 
iarge number of MSS. of his works likewise 
testify. ‘l'ranslations of them exist in Italian, 
French, Spanish and German; as yet no 
English version has been discovered.  ‘Lhey 
are comprised in three didactic treatises, of 


Library. 


which in German we have, principally, a 
prose translation, known as ‘ Lere und 
Underweisung, and an adaptation in verse, 


drawn from two of them and making up half 
of a composition entitled ‘ Meister Albertus 
Lere "—whereot the second part comes from a 
treatise, as yet unidentified, on marriage, 
household management and education. Mr. 
Bostock discusses with great fullness. the 
MSS. and early print, the questions of author- 
ship, the style, date, sources, ete., of these 
translations, and sets out the beginning and 
end of each part of ‘ Lere and Underweisung,’ 
as he does of a prose translation of the 
third treatise; with the full text of a version 
of the second treatise and the full text of the 
“Meister Albertus Lere.’ The third treatise 
is in the form of an allegory in which 
Melibeus and his wise wife Prudentia lighten 
the didacticism somewhat as Law’s typical 
characters diversify his counsels. This study 
is close and well worked out: very much worth 
the student’s attention. 


The Site of ti Globe Playhouse, Southwark. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, for the University 
of London Press. 6s. net). 


HIS new edition of the London County 
Councils argument on the site of the 
Globe has gained much by the publication of 
Mr. Hubbard’s recent work on the subject (v. 
13 8. i. 39). The theory that the Globe stood 
on the south side of Maid Lane required a 
concession which everyone accustomed to deal- 
ing with MSS. and original documents of any 
kind knows full well must be won at the point 
of the bayonet: it required the admission that 
the scribe who made the lease-transcript erred 
by taking south for north in the plan from 
which he was describing the property. T'wo 
instances of a like error in a legal document 
are adduced to show that it is not to be con- 
sidered impossible; but though these parallels 
are provided, we think our author—by the 
tone he adopts—hardly shows a sufficient sense 
of the gravity of the assumption, or of the 
reasonableness of requiring the most solid 
grounds for entertaining it, since it violates 
that cardinal principle that ‘“‘ good MSS.” 
should be trusted. Nevertheless. these pages, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


containing much additional matter from pro- | 
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perly uecds, Which inciude the lmportant join- 
ture of Judith bBrend, certainly present an 


argument tor the south side, inexpugnable 
upon the documentary evidence as it now 
stands. ‘Ihe evidence of early views, upon 


which Mr. Hubbargl based a good deal, is at 
best and tor both arguments, inconclusive. 
Lhis volume is well printed and lavishly pro- 
vided with illustrations. 


Batidon and the Baildons. By W. Paley 
Baildon. (Privately printed tor the Author. 
10s. 6d. per part). 

Ti have received Part X11 of this work, 
which continues Ch. iii in the account of the 

Baildons of Royston, and goes on to Baildons 

of Lepton, Almondbury, Hudderstield, Emley, 

Wakeield, Sandal, Walton, Mirfield, Dewsbury, 

Briestwell and sundry other localities. ‘Those 

who have perused it know that this is an 

exhaustive account of a widespread family of 
diverse iortune. it is astonishing how much 
interesting matter has been unearthed about 
its members, how relatively few of the scores 
of names here brought before us are vox 
et preterea nihil. Among those who prospered 
best, within this Vart, are the Briestwell Bail- 
dons, of whom John (1772-1846), great-grandson 
of the first Baildon of Briestwell, and son otf 

William, who went to Seotland, and was a 

friend of Smeaton’s, was recommended by that 

great engineer to Count Reden, a landowner of 

Upper Silesia. ‘Thither he went, and after 

executing engineering works for the Count first 


passed into Government employment, and 
then, with two partners, started an inde- 
pendent foundry and made a fortune. ilis 


son was ennobled by the title of “‘ von Baildon 
und Briestwell.’” One or two Baildons had 
their business among drugs, and one from 
Dewsbury, who came to London, Francis Bail- 
don (1784-1854), wholesale druggist, has left an 
amusing correspondence with Earl Talbot 
about coursing and greyhounds. Among notes 
of Adam Baildon of Bretton is one dated 1775, 
mentioning that he ‘“‘ regulated the diary ”— 
a use of the word not certainly explained, 
possibly, our author suggests, meaning a day- 
clock, or part of a clock, showing the days, and 
not in the Oxford Dictionary. Dr. Henry 
Bellyse Baildon (1849-1907), schoolfellow of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, published several 
volumes of verse and of literary criticism. 
Facsimiles of signatures are given in many 
cases and ferm a pleasant feature of the book. 
The Two Dated Sonnets of Shakespeare. By 
J. A. Fort. (Oxford University Press. 3s. 
net.) 

E have here a pamphlet both ingenious 
and original. The writer certainly has 
the “ wits to read,” upon which, in part, the 
immortality of Shakespeare is said to depend ; 
and by the careful perusal and analysis of 
Sonnets civ and cvii has reached the convic- 
tion thati each contains a date, now ascer- 
tained, which, taken in relation with the 
events of Shakespeare’s life, enables one to 
work out the occasions and sequence of the 
first series of sonnets. The theory reposes on 
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the identification of the ‘‘onlie begetter’ 

with Southampton, and is shaped upon the 

course of his life as related in Mrs. Stopes’s 
recent biography. ‘l'o Sonnet civ. Mr. Fort 
would assign a date in the spring of 1596; to 

Sonnet evii. November, 1598. 

We must confess to scepticism about the 
possibility of attaining any satisfactory con- 
clusion about the origin, and meaning of the 
Sonnets; but we have found this careful and 
closely reasoned pamphlet very well worth 
reading. ‘The considerations it brings forward 
may claim, we think, a permanent place 
among the recognised conjectures on the sub- 
ject. To the main argument are added a good 
essay on ‘horpe’s text of the ** Southampton 
Sonnets and three appendixes of which the 
last sets out a speculation concerning the 
* dark lady.” 

The Lake-Villages of Somerset. 
Bulleid. (London: Folk 
net.) 

TINHIS is No. 16 ot the Somerset Folk Series: 

a full and lively and very capably writ- 
ten presentation of its subject by the original 
first discoverer of the lake-villages in Somer- 
set. The Glastonbury site was discovered in 

1892; that at Meare, in 1895, though, the Glas- 

tonbury excavations being first completed, 

digging there was not begun till some thir- 
teen years later. The interest of these settle- 
ments is not merely intrinsically great, but 
is exceptional in that they form, so to speak, 

a link between the pile dwellings on the Con- 

tinent and the artificial island dwellings ot 

the Iron Age in Britain. As all readers know, 

the relics found at Glastonbury constituted a 

most precious and_ instructive find—which 

Mr. Bulleid brings out with abundant illus- 

tration. The remains of fauna and _ flora 

should not be overlooked, and among the 
latter we notice mention of small cakes, 

kneaded. one authority supposes, out of a mix- 

ture of wheat and something sticky—probably 

honey: one is reminded of the “‘ melle sopo- 
ratam et medicatis frugibus offam.”’ 


By Arthur 
Press Limited. 


2s. 


To-day and Yesterday. By 
(His Majesty’s Stationery 


Stonehenge : 
Frank Stevens. 
Office. 6d. net.) 

ba cannot now-a-days be said with much 

force of anyone, that knowledge to his eyes 
her ample scroll rich with the spoils of time 
dia ne’er enroll; and this sixpenny guide to 

Stonehenge is another piece of evidence in 

point. [t is a really excellent little work. 

putting together all that research and obser- 
vation have definitely ascertained ahout the 
origin of this super-cromlech, and, with the 
proper caution, the weightier or otherwise 
more important speculations upon it. 


of the date are particularly good. 
scheme of the Guide, 
summary bearing references to the pages where 
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fuller information is given; the abundant. 
illustrations, which do truly illustrate; the 
terse, but graphic and sufficient account of 
the setting of the monument—the Plain, the 
arrows, complete a presentation of the sub. 
ject which is not only popular but within its 
scope authoritative. 
SPE. Tract No. xviii.: Subjunctives. 
H. W. Fowler. Loetry in Schools. 
Robert Bridges. HTC. (Oxtord : 
don Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 


By 
By 
Claren- 


Tp thing has surprised us in this tract— 
Mr. H. W. Fowler’s use of the word 
‘ Alives’ (a plural noun substantive alongside 
ot ‘ Revivals,’ ‘ Survivals,’ ‘ Arrivals’) as the 
name of a class of subjunctives. We suppose: 
there must be authority for it: yet if that 
were proved to us overwhelming, we should 
still hold the word an ugly one. The article 
in which it figures will, we think, command 
a general assent. We hope the article on the 
American subjunctive desired by the Editor 
will be forthcoming. ‘‘ Brevity is the soul of 
wit ’’ would seem to be one of the principles 
by which the transatlantic mood is ruled. 
The ‘Open Court on Alright’ is amusing, as 
well as full of good matters. The Editor points. 
out that “at all” and “all hut” are in 
similar case with * all right.’ 


A Handbook to the Materials 
Students of Local History 
arranged in order of date 
(Norwich, 2s. 6d.) 


N\HIS is No. 1 of the New Series of Rye’s. 
Norfolk Handbooks. It is arranged 
regnally; and, within the reign, in chronolog- 
ical order of subjects and events. <As_ the 
compiler points out in his Preface, these lists 
should be used in conjunction with other 
works; and the student may well find them 
worth bringing into that conjunction. Even 
in this relatively neutral performance Mr. 
Rye makes manifest that he does not suffer 
some of the ways of his fellow-men gladly. 


available to 
and Genealogy 
By Walter Rye. 


We welcome with pleasure the new _ inter- 
national critical review of the humanities which 
under the title Literis, edited by MM. S. B. 
Liljegren, Jéran Sahlgren and Lauritz Wei- 
bull started on its career last September. It 
is published in London by Humphrey Milford, 
and the English Associate Editor is Mr. J. G. 
Robertson. The articles in this first number 
include, among many others, a review by M. 
Kahrstedt of ‘The Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory ’; a review by M. Van Tieghem of Mr.. 
Quigley’s ‘ New School of Criticism in Italy’ 
and Mr. Robertson’s ‘Romantic Theory”; M. 
Pierre Legouis’s criticism of Professor Moore 
Smith’s edition of Lord Herbert of Cherbury,. 
and, at the head of all. the paper by M. de 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. on the Anatolian- 


| Studies presented to Sir William Ramsay. 
Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 











